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Summary 



The problem under study was to determine how women who 
enter teaching when they are 35> years of age or older function 
as professional teachers. Although a large number of mature 
women now begin their teaching careers after the age of 35>> 
little information is available regarding their effective- 
ness as teachers. 

The specific objectives investigated were: 

1) Determinations of academic, personal, and 
teacher characteristics of these mature teachers 

2) Comparisons of the teacher effectiveness and 
other characteristics of mature and younger 
teachers; 

3) Selection of measures which best predict the 
future teacher performance of mature women. 

The sample consisted of 51 mature (mean age - ij.0) and 63 
younger (mean age = 21) teachers who matriculated at a small 
liberal arts college and held teaching positions in public 
schools. These data were collected for each group: 

a) Academic characteristics: cumulative GPA, 

' GPA in required education courses, ACE scores, 

b) Teacher characteristics: judgments relevant to 

a variety of teacher behaviors by college 
faculty (major area professors), critic teachers ; 
(practice teaching supervisors), and principals 
of schools employing the subjects. Principals | 
ratings were the criterion of teaching effec- ; 
tiveness, 

c) • Personality characteristics: MMPI scores send , 

background data# » 

The major findings were as follows: 

1) Mature teachers (over age 35 at the time they 
begin teaching) performed' significantly better 
than a random sample of younger teachers on all 
measures cf academic achievement, 

2) Mature teachers were rated significantly more 
favorably than younger teachers on all attri- 
butes considered by their employing principals, 

3) Mature teachers were usually evaluated more 
favorably than younger teachers by their major 
professors and critic teachers although these 
differences were frequently not statistically 
significant. One exception to this finding was 
that critic teachers rated young teachers 
matched on GPA with mature teachers more favor-' 

, ably than they rated mature women. ■ 
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Mature teachers obtained KKPI scores indicating 
they are better adjusted personally than younger 
teachers* As a group, older teachers are 
sociable, even-tempered, balanced individuals 
who are relatively free of symptoms of per- 
sonality disturbances* 

Ratings of mature teachers by their critic 
teachers were frequently negatively correlated 
with principals evaluations* 

None of the measures of academic, teacher or 
personality characteristics accurately predicted 
the criterion of teacher effectiveness for 
mature teachers* 

The findings indicate that women who begin teaching after 
the age 35 are superior to younger women with respect to 
academic achievement, personal adjustment and teaching . ability* 
Employing principals view mature women as highly effective 
teachers* Nevertheless, the best predictors of mature . 
women 1 s teaching ability (principal’s ratings) are negative 
ratings of their practice teaching behavior. 

Further research should be conducted to oetermine 
whether these findings can be generalized to a broader sample 
of mature teachers* Possibly more mature women should be 
encouraged to enter teaching and professional educators 
should develop- more favorable views toward these teachers. 
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Introduction 



The primary purpose of this project was to determine 
ow some women who begin their careers af^er the age of 35 
Professional classroom teachers. College en-^ 

sussest that mature women are returning to 
undergraduate campuses in rising numbers, either to begin 
or to complete their higher education (4). A substantial 
fnSmo£^ 10n *° f women then begin teaching. Little in- 

l?™ I av ^ lab le regarding the type of women who be- 

tearh^ aft0I> ^ he age of or her succe ss as a 

It ZhTZl pr ® sent P^joct was conducted to provide some 
for secondary purpose was to establish criteria 

prediction of success in teaching of both young and 
more mature women teachers. . 

higher institutions have developed special 

students S mJ 16es t° e ncourage or assist mature women 
i!!?i * Ihis asslstanoe ranges from complete psycho- 
1 gical. testing and counseling services at Oakland University 

o credit for life experience" at Mundelein College. 

coura£e S th« Ut iS nS haV ® V® 8 ?” '^grams specifically to en- 
courage the older woman's interest-in teaching (13. 13, 16). 

® lear that a number of these mature students ‘ ■ 
enter careers in teaching at the elementary or 

indicated that^lte ner. 9 * Reaearah b y the present investigator 
a „® a : e “ that 02 per cent of undergraduate women over 30 

College (5) ueaoh - Allowing graduation from North Central 

. prediction of success in teaching is obviously a 

aciur n t«l^ ar0a a® 0 ? 0ern * Yet ' ifc is still difficult to 
accurately predict even the performance of young teachers 

revar?i^ r ,r a % U r s - Even leS3 ^formation is available 
rfter?heage°of e 35? e " t who be 6 ins her teaching career 
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Methods 



S ample : The subjects were 114 women teachers who re- 

ceived B.A. degrees at North Central College between 1961 
and 1966, and held full-time teaching positions in public 
schools for at least one academic year subsequent to grad- 
uation, Subjects were divided between 2 groups on the basis 
of their age designated as young teachers (N=63), meaning 
they . were 21 to 24 year of age, or mature teachers (N=£l), 
meaning they were 35 to 45 year of age when they entered 
teaching* The actual mean ages of these 2 groups were 
22*2 and 4^*0 respectively* The standard deviations of 
these means were 1.1 and 4*6 respectively* 

All subjects were middle-class, Caucasians, in good 
physical health, who lived and taught in surburban Chicago 
areas. A majority of the subjects* families (father or 
spouse) were engaged in business or professional occupations, 
had some college education, and owned their homes. Roughly 
half of the women in each age group taught at the elementary 
grade level, and half were employed in secondary schools* 

The data for both levels within each age group were combined 
because teacher characteristics did not vary as a function 
of teaching level. 

The sample of young teachers was divided into two sub- 
samples on the basis of cumulative GPA. This was done be- 
cause a random sample of young teachers yielded a signifi- 
cantly lower GPA than that obtained by mature teachers. One 
sample of young teachers was a simple random one (N= 30 ), and 
was unmatched with the GPA of older teachers. The second 
sample (N~33) was matched with mature teachers on the basis 
of GPA. The data for each sample of young teachers were 
analyzed separately. 

2 * t £§M and instrumentation : Most of the data were collected 

during routine testing procedures at North Central College. 
Information relevant to the following academic, teacher, and 
personality characteristics was collected. 

Academic characteristics were assessed by means of: 

a) American College Entrance Examination (ACE) 
percentile scores obtained at the time of college admission. 

b) Cumulative grade point average (GPA) obtained 
in all undergraduate courses. 

c) Cumulative grade point average obtained in 
4 professional education courses required of education majors 
These courses were American Public Education, Educational 
Psychology, Principles ,of teaching, and Teaching Methods. 
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Teacher characteristics were assessed by means of: 

a) Major professor’s ratings. All teachers were 
rated during their Junior year on a number of personal and 
academic variables by a professor teaching in their major 
field of study. Each of 17 attributes was rated on a 5 - 
point scale. A sample copy of this scale is presented in 
Appendix A. 

h)"' '"Critic teacher’s ratings of student teachers. 
Critic, or supervising teachers were professional women 
teachers employed on a full-time basis in public school 
systems. Critic teachers rated subjects upon completion of 
their practice teaching, under the former's supervision. 
Practice teaching consisted of 8 to 10 weeks of full-time, 
in-service training. The rating scale consisted of 5-point 
ratings on 22 variables. A sample scale is presented in' 
Appendix B. 

c) Principal's ratings of professional teachers. 
Principal’s of schools in which the subjects were employed 
also rated these subjects by means of the same scale used 
by critic teachers. Principal's ratings were made after the 
subject was employed for at least 9 months in the principal’s 
school. 



d) • Reliability data. Test-retest reliabilities 
over a one-week interval were determined for the 3 rating 
scales employed in this study. Coefficients of .92 to 1.00 
were obtained for all ratings within each of these scales. 
Thus, the ratings appeared to be highly consistent over a 
short period of time. All ratings reported below are the 
original' ones made, since they appear stable enough to re- 
present both sets of ratings made on the same individual. 

3* D ata analyses : Differences between all possible pairs 

of subject groups on 'each variable were analyzed by means of 
t-tests and Mann-Whitney U tests. Relationships among 
variables for each subject group were subjected to Pearson- 
Product Moment and Phi correlational analyses. Because the 
non-parametric procedures produced results significant at 
the same levels as the parametric methods, only the. latter 
are reported here. The similarity of significant findings 
yielded by the two approaches suggest that an assumption can 
be made that interval level measurement underlies these data. 
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Results 



1* Comparisons of teacher groups* 

a) Comparisons of matched- groups of young and mature 
women teachers • 

Differences between teachers in the young and mature 
age groups were analyzed by means of t-tests for matched 
samples for each of the variables under investigation. Age 
groups were matched on the basis of cumulative grade point 
average (GPA) achieved in academic work undertaken at North 
Central College* The mean values obtained by each group 
on each variable investigated, together with the standard 
deviations of these means, the t value obtained between means, 
and the significance level of each t value are summarized in 
tabular form as indicated below. 



The mean over- all CPAs for young and mature women were 
2 * 2 4 respectively, based on a 3-point grading system, 

mean up As in required education courses were 2.22 and 2.18 
respectively, for these two groups. Mean ACE scores were - 
67.1 and 64.6 for young and mature subjects respectively. 

-hus, both groups were above average on these three measures 
of academic achievement. 

Young and mature women teachers did not differ from 
each other with respect to GPA (the matching variable), GPA 
achieved in required education courses, or scores on the 
American College Entrance Examination (ACE). The GPA achieved 
m required education courses did not include the grade re- 
ceived from the critic teacher for 6 to 8 academic hours of 
student teaching. The student teaching grade was omitted 
from this analysis to avoid contaminating the relationship 
between grades in required education courses and critic 
teacher ratings of practice teaching performance in predic- 
uions of teacher success. These groups did differ signifi- 

^ p<k#001 ' with respect to marital status and number of 
children. All of- the mature subjects were married and they 
had more children than did younger subjects. These findings 
are summarized in Table 1. 6 



M ajo_r professor^ ratings of teacher success . 

~ 4. map,ure women received very similar evaluations 

of teaching potential by. their major professors. These eval- 
uations consisted of ratings on 17 separate variables rele- • 
vant to teacher behaviors. Scholarship was the only variable 
?p' W {S?k groups of subjects differed significantly 

v N..U1J* Older women were viewed as possessing a higher de— 
gree of scholastic aptitude (mean rating = 1.66) th nn younaor 
women (mean rating = 1 . 33 ). This evaluation does not reflect- 
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a difference between the 2 groups with respect to grade 
point average, since they wer e matched on this variable* 

It Is interesting to note that older women were rated more 
favorably than younger women (lower ratings are more favor- 
able) on all variables except personal appearance and co- 
operativeness* However, ratings of potential teacher per- 
formance by major professors do not discriminate young from 
mature women students* This failure may be a result of a 
tendency to rate all teacher candidates rather positively* 
These data are presented in Table 2* 



Critic teacher ratings of student teaching performance * 

Unlike the previous findings for major professor ratings, 
critic teachers tended to give younger women more favorable 
ratings than older women* Younger women received signifi- 
cantly more favorable ratings than older subjects on consid- 
ateness’of pupils (P4.001), health (P4.0£), and ability to 
decide upon appropriate classroom objectives (PY.0£). Older 
women received significantly better ratings only on intel- 
ligence (P<*05). Critic teacher ratings of l8 other student 
teacher characteristics did not differ significantly between 
young and mature subjects. Both groups were given rather 
positive ratings by their supervising teachers. These find- 
ings are summarized in Table 3* 



Principal's ratings of teacher performance. 

As noted previously, the criterion of teacher success 
in this study was the employing principal's ratings of the 
subject’s professional teacher performance after a minimum of 
nine months of full-time employment. Principal's ratings, 
which are summarized in Table [j., very clearly differentiate - 
between age groups. The older women teachers received signi- 
ficantly more favorable ratings then younger subjects on all 
the variables under consideration. These findings are espe- 
cially striking in view of the similarity across age groups 
of ratings by major professors and critic teachers. Appar- 
ently, employing principals view mature women as superior 
teachers in nearly every respect. A halo effect thus appears 
in these ratings, but it does not account for the basic 
attributes contributing to this favorable attitude toward 
older women teachers. 



ftl.M.P.I* scores . 

Relative to younger women, mature subjects obtained 
significantly lower scores on the MMPI clinical scales per- 
taining to hysteria (P<j.01), psychopathy (P<.001), psychas- 
thenia (P<.0$), schizophrenia (P^*001), and social intro- 
version (P<*00l). For these data, lower scores indicate 
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Table 2. 



Major Professor's Ratings of Young, Matched-Group 
Teachers and Mature Teachers 



Variable 


Means 


S*D< 


> 


t value 


1* Scholar- 
ship 


Young 

1.6665 


Mature 

1.3332 


Young 

.5317 


Mature 

.5482 


-2.7350 


2. Use of . 
English 


1.6665 


1 . 1*116 


. 721*6 


.5997 


-1.6589 


3* Attitude 
toward work 


1 .U 5 W+ 


1.3136 


.5553 


.5418 


-1.1304 


1*. Promptness & 
dependability 


1.481*7 


1.321* 


.5570 


.5223 


- .9121 


5* Coopera- 
tiveness 


1.3938 


1.1*508 


.1*885 


.5354 


.4961 


6. Leadership 


1.5756 


1.1*900 


• 6 ol*l* 


.7763 


- .5586 


7* Judgment 


1.6o59 


1.1*900 


.6484 


.7240 


- .7539 


8, Tact 


1.7271 


1.1*701* 


.6638 


.6671 


-1.7046 


9* Initiative 


1.5756 


1.3721* 


.6044 


.5926 


-1.4961 


10* Industrious- 
ness ' 


1.1*21*1 


1 . 1*116 


.5520 


.5661 


- .0990 


11* Force of 
Character 


1.6362 


1.1*508 


.5937 


.6358 


-1.3412 


12. Social 

Qualities 


1.5756 


1.3721* 


.7396 


.5586 


-1.3300 


0.3. Personality 


1.5756 


1.1*900 


.6526 


.6061 


- .5954 


liu Voice 


1.6362 


1.1*312 


.6882 


.6642 


-1.3335 


13. Personal 
Appearance 


1.1*51*1* 


1.1*701* 


.4978 


.6055 


• ■ .1302 


16. Personal 
Habits 


1.1*81*7 


1.291*0 


.4996 


.5347 


- 1.6398 


17. Probable 
teaching 
ability 


1.5756 


1.1*900 


.6526 


.6677 


- .5740 
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Significance 

Level 

P401 
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Table 3 



Critic Teacher* s Ratings of Young, Matched-Group 
Teachers and Mature Teachers 



Variable 


Means 


S.D, 


• 


t value 




Young 


Mature 


Young 


Mature 




1. Intelligence 


1.1(81(7 


1.2155 


. 1(996 


.ion 


-2.5U5U 


2. Reliability 


1.2726 


1.2155 


.1(1(52 


.i(iii 


- .583l( 


3, Emotional 
Stability 


1.3029 


1.U70U 


.5212 


.6055 


1.331U 


iu Initiative 


1.5160 


l.ltll6 


.6089 


. 5303 . 


- .7880 


5, Attractiveness 


1.3332 


1.2155 


.1(713 


* .1(563 


- 1.1166 


6. Considerate- 
ness 


1.0908 


1.1(116 


.2873 


.5661 


3.3828 


7* Enthusiasm 


1.3938 


• 1.2351 


.51(70 


.1(680 


-1.351(0 


8. Adaptability 


1.3635 


1.1(508 


.5937 


.535U 


.67U1( 


9. Sense of humor 


iMhh 


1.1(312 


.5553 


.5688 


- .1627 


10* Voice 


1.6059 


1.5097 


.51(70 


.6376 


- .727U 


11. Health 


1.3029 


1.5881 


.5212 


•5909 


2.1232 


12. Knowledge of 

subject matter 


1.3332 


1.U900 


.1(713 


.6677 


1.2U1(9 


13. Professional 
Attitudes 


1.2120 


1.3136 


.1(087 


.51(18 


.9 6U5 


Hu Knowledge of 
principles and 
techniques of 
teaching 


1.1(21(1 


1.372U 


.5520 


.5223 


- .1(223 


l£. Understanding 
pupil growth 
and development 


1.5150 


1.1(508 


-.5570 


.5708 


- . 5 ola 


16. Ability in 
deciding on 
appropriate . 
objectives 


1.2120 


1.1(900 


.1(771 


.6376 


2.2512 
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Significance 

Level 






P<i001 



P4.05 



P<.0$ 
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Table 3* Con’t 



Critic Teacher’s Ratings of Young, Matched-Group 
Teachers and Mature Teachers 



Variable 



Means S.D. t value 



17. Ability in 

using a 
variety of 
instruct, mat. 

18. Ability in 

selecting and 
planning a 
variety of 
activities 

19. Ability in 

directing 
learning 
activitie s 

20. Ability in 

teacher-pupil 

relationships 

21. Ability in • 

classroom 

management 

22. Ability in 

• evaluating 
pupil 

achievement 



Young 


Mature 


Young 


Mature 




1.3635 


1.5685 


.51*02 


.6023 


1.6017 


1.3938 


1.6273 


\T\ 

CO 

CO 

• 


.5926 

4 


1 . 91*00 


1.1*51*1* 


1.5U89 


.1*978 


.1*971* 


.8386 


1.1*21*1 


1 . 6^69 


-.5520 


.7090 


1.5921 


1.2726 


1.1*312 


• 

O 

OO 

-4 


.5688 


1.311*2 



1.3635 1.5097 .51*02 . 5729 1.1672 



Significance 

Level 



Table I|* 



Principals Ratings of Young, Matched-Group 
Teachers and Mature Teachers 



Variable 


Means 

Young Mature 


S.D, 

Young 


» 

Mature 


t value 


Significance 

Level 


1* £ 


2.2726 


1.51*89 


.8967 


.6659 


-3.921*5 


PC 001 


2. 


2.0908 


1.5293 


.961*8 


.7501 


-2.7952 


pCoi 


3. 


2.3332 


1.1*701* 


.8760 


.5722 


-U.9371* 


P<.001 


k. 


2.3029 


1.6665 


.8697 


.7837 


-3.3571* 


P<.001 . 


5. 


2.15U* 


1.7253 


.8208. 


.81*18. 


-2.2700 


P<.o5 


6. 


2.0908 


1.U508 


.9329 


.6358 


. -3.1*068 


PC 001 . 


7. 


2. 0908 


1.51*89 


.8297 


.71*91 


-2.991*7 


PC 01 


8. 


2.2726 


1.6077 


.8623 


.6590 


-3.7209 


PC 001 


9. 


2.3332 


1.7253 


1.031*6 


.8182 


-2.8085 


P<.01 


10. 


2.1511* ' 


1.5685 


•7l*3l* 


.7208 


-3.501*2 


p<. 001 


11. 


2.0908 


1.51*89 


.995 7 


.6659 


-2.711*2 


P<.01 


12. 


2.1511* 


1.5097 


.9883 


.6961* 


-3.1992 


P<.01 


13. 


2. 1817 


1.5097 


.9029 


.6376 


-3.6652 


P<.001 


Hu 


2.3332 


1.7253 


.7653 


.6881 


-3.61*72' 


PC 001 


15. 


2.5150 


1.6273 


.9572 


.681*7 


-1**5527 


P<.001 


16. 


2.6968 


1.6273 


.7970 


.7398 


-6.0936 


• PC001 


17. 


2.2X20 


1.6665 


.81*1*0 


.7319 


-3.0036 


Pi. 01 


18. 


2.2120 


1.761*6 


.9130 


.7562 


-2.3105 


PC 05 


19. 


2.3635 


1.81*30 


.9150 


.7763 


-2.6622 


PC 01 


20. 


2.3938 


1.6665 


.9190 


.7837 


-3.6977 


P<.001 


21. 


2.3332 


1.7057 


.8760 


.71*86 


-3.31*1*7 


PC 001 


22. 


2.3029 


1.81*30 <• 


.8697 


.721*0 


-2.1*891* 


p<.05 



£ Names of variables may be obtained from Table 3. 
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more favorable personality adjustment. Thus, mature women 
obtained scores indicating that they exhibit fewer char- 
acteristics than younger women of hysterical defenses, psy- 
chopathic deviancy, psychasthenic neurosis, or schizophrenic 
tendencies. And, mature women exhibited more social extro- 
version or gregariousness than younger subjects, mature 
subjects also had more favorable scores on all other MMPI 
scaies except the femininity of interests and hypomania 
scales, but none of these differences reached statistical 
significance. The more deviant scores obtained by younger 
women are probably due in part to the fact that college 
students make higher scores on many KMP I scales than do older 
persons. These data are presented in Table 5* 

b) Comparisons between young, unmatched-group teachers 
and mature teachers. 

Differences between young teachers unmatched with 
mature teachers with respect to cumulative DP A, and the 
mature teachers were analyzed by means of t-tests for inde- 
pendent samples for each variable investigated. The means 
obtained by each group on each of these variables, together 
with the standard deviations of these means, the t-value 
obtained for the difference between each pair of means, and 
the significance level of each t-value are presented beloxv* 

These groups differed significantly with respect to 
cumulative DP A and DP A in education courses. The mean cu- 
mulative DPAs were 1.64 for young teachers and 2.14 for mature 
teachers (t=5.10, P<.00l). DPAs achieved in education courses 
by these groups were 1.8£ and 2.18 (t=3 • P'n.OI). These 

teacher groups did not differ significantly on ACE scores. 

Like the matched young teacher group, these young. teachers 
were less likely to be .married and had fewer children than 
the older teachers. Please see Table 6. 



Major professor ratings of teacher success . 

Young teachers in this sample were rated much less 
positively than mature women by their major professors. 

These findings depart sharply from the results of comparisons 
between young and mature teachers matched on the basis of 
cumulative DPA. Mature teachers received significantly more 
favorable ratings than young teachers on nearly every vari- 
able on which they were evaluated, in eluding scholarship, 
oersonal appearance apd probable teaching ability. The only 
ratings which failed to discriminate between the.2 groups 
was cooperativeness. These data are summarized in Table 7* 
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Table 5. 



MMPI Scores Obtained by Young, Matched-Group 
Teachers and Mature Teachers 



Variable 


Me s .ns 


S.D, 


t value 




Young 


• Mature 


Young Mature 




1. Hysteria 


1S.0000 


13.5293 


2.3093 1.6251 


-3.1389 


2. Depression 


21.7571* 


20.71 *1*9 


3.11*32 1.9983 


-1.621*1 


3. Hypochon- 
driasis 


21.6665 


20.8038 


1.9795 2.0292 


. -1.9062 


I4. Psychopathy 


21.3938 


19.61*69 


1.5750 1.5695 


-1*.9057 


Femininity 


36.3938 


36.1*508 


1.7396 2.8096 


•1131* 


6, Paranoia 


10.21*23 


10.1567 


1.0738 1*.1978 


- .1373 


7. Psychas- 
thenia 


28.2120 


26.2351 


2.3836 5.5711* 


-2.2121* 


8. Schizo- 
phrenia 


28.2726 


2l*.372l* 


3.21*01* 2.8625 


-5.5601 


9* H^pomania 


20.0000 


20.0979 


2.1601 1.521*2 


.2231* 


10. Social 

introversion 


29.0601* 


25.761*5 


3.6756 U.6592 


-3.5615 



■ 14 

% 

ERjt 



Significance 

Level 

P<1*01 

F <*001 

* 

?<r.o5 

P6001 

P<.001 



Table '6. 



Results of t-test Comparisons of Mature Teachers 
Young, Unmatched-Group Teachers 






Variable . 



Age 

Cum. GPA 
Ed. GPA 
ACE 

Marital 

Status* 

No. of 
Children 



Means 



Mature 



Young 




1*0.0391 

2.11*69 

2.1822 

&. 61+69 

2.0000 

2.1*900 



22.3665 

1.61*65 

1.8598 

53.8998 

1.1665 

.1998 



Mature 

I1.6227 

. 1*280 

.1*331 

18.931*0 

.00 

1.1776. 



.91*79 

.1*152 

.1*1*00 

25.7775 

.3725 

.51*15 



t value 

26.10211 

5.1037 

3.1563 
■ 1.9591* 
.8331* 

11.7710 



*lesingle, 2smarried 
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Significance 

Level 

1 1 1 m 

P<.001 

P<.001 

P<.01 

P<.001_ 

P<.001 



Table 7* 



Major Professor’s Ratings of Mature Teachers and Young, 

Unmatched-Group Teachers 



Variable 


Means 

Mature Young 


S.D, 

Mature 


• 

Young 


t value 


Significance 

Level 


1 . j: 


1.3332 


2.1332 


.51*82 


.8051* 


-1*. 71*82 


K.001 


2. 


1.1016 


2.1665 


.5997 


.8591* 


-1*.1765 


K.001 


3. 


1.3136 


1.7665 


.51*18 


.6673 


-3.1081 


K.0-1 


it* 


1.3721* 


2.Q665 


.5223 


.9281* 


-3.7003 


P4.001 


$. 


1.1*308 


1.7332 


.5351* 


.6797 


-1.9183 


• 


6. 


1.1*900 


2.0665 


.7763 


.8136 


-3.0861* 


P4.01 • 


7. 


1.1*900 


2.0000 


.721*0 


.8562 


' -2.6960 


P<.01 


8 . 


1.1*701* 


2.0000 


.6671 


.7301 


-3.2053 


P<.01 


9* 


1.3721* 


1.9665 


.5926 


.7062 


-3.8168 


?<.001 


10. 


1.1*116 


1.8998 


.5661 


.91*32 


-2.531*7 


p<.05 


11. 


1.1*508 


2.1332 


.6358 


.7179 


-1*. 21*31 


P4.001 


12. 


1.3721* 


2.0000 


.5586 


• 8163.. 


-3.6705 


P<.001 


13.- 


1.1*900 


2.0332 


.6061 


.6573 


-3.61*11* 


P<.001 


lit. 


1.1*312 


2.0665 


.661*2 


.7716 


-3.7076 


. F<.001 


15. 


1.1*701* 


1.8665 


.6055 


.6698 


-2.6226 


P<.01 


16. 


1.291*0 


1.9332 


.531*7 


.7271 


-U.1298 


P<.001 


17. • 


1.1*900 


2.1665 


.6677 


.9338 


-3.1*258 


P<.001 



^Names of variables may be obtained from Table 2. 
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EifbfL-T* 111 * 8 . ° f 3tUdent teach ing; peritegce , 
fll . teachers also evaluated the young teachers in 

sroup less favorably than they rated -mature teachers, 
hese ratings are presented in Table 8, While both 

ficant?v 6d rat ^ er Positively, older teachers received signi- 
ness la r ^ inss ° n scholarship, consld^rtte- 

teacher characteristics did not differ betweef groups. ' 



^ . ncipal's ratings of teac h er performance . 

professors an^critic^ 111 ^ th ® pl> ® vious ratings of major 
than . crlt “ teachers, are more favorable for mature 

ratings rLeite^bv^he^ W&S more 0Verla P in the 

tween matu^ !^ by thes * teaoher ’ groups than there was be- 
less mature’t»oi 70Uns ' matched-group teachers. Neverthe- 

ablv’th^ -oun^ f* 6 ^ Wer ® rated si Sn.ifioantly more favor- 
,/0U ? s teachers unmatched for GPA on a maioritv n-r 

to“abL°h a ?o 0t * risti ° S Under consideration. W piease^re- 

ier to iable 9 for a summary of these findings. 1 



M.M.p.l. scores . 

Mature teachers obtained more favorable MMPI 0^7.60 
than younger, unmatched teachers on all <o im 1 s ? orea 
except the femininitv Zr \ cllnica l subscales 

Mature teacLrs had lignific^fv 3 ! pa y chast henia scales. 

s ? ores ^an young teachers on the hvsteria 

.0,11 

ment 1> than a d h03: ' S dlsplay fewer symptoms of personal maladjust- 

pear to^e W °“ 6 ?; And ’ the fom ® r teachers ap- 
pear oo be the more socially extroverted group. (Table 10) 

C) of B young°teachers? n Unmatched S^ups 



vouncr J,^ e p r evi ° us results of comparisons between 

^ oung and mature teachers varied as a function n-r 

tween r th PS ? 0ri the basls of cumulative GPA, comparisons be- 
f 4- n 4* 2 S^oups of young teachers are useful. These 

indicated b^ow! nS SUmarized in ta bul a r form as 

\ 

The young unmatched group of teachers con<?-M -Hvf-** 

bower mean GPA » lower ACE scores 
y<.° 5 J and GPA m required education courses (K ora) «, m 

7 in n fable t ll? d " 8I '° UP teaohsrs * ^ese data can be'found^ 
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Table 8. 



Critic Teacher’s Ratings of Mature Teachers and Young, 

Unmatched-Group Teachers 



Variable 


Means 

Mature Young 


S.D, 

Mature 


1 

Young 


t ✓alue Significance 
Level 


,x. i 


1.2155 


1.8998 


.10.11 


.6505 


-5.1036 


P<U001 


2. 


1.2155 


l.Ii66£ 


.1*111 


.6698 


-1.8278 




3. 


l.ll70U 


1.3998 


.6055 


.5536 


.5275 




U. 


1.14116 


1.666£ 


.5303 


.6991 


-1.6999 






1.2155 


1.1*332 


.1*563 


.1*951* 


-1.9369 




6, 


1.1016 


1.1332 


. .5661 


.3398 


2.7305 


P4.01 


7. 


1.23pl 


1.3665 


.1*680 


.51*66 


-1.081*1 




8. 


1.U508 


1.5998 


.5351* 


.6632 


-1.0301* 




9. 


1.1*312 


1.3998 


.5688 


.6632 


.2131* 




10. 


1.5097 


1.7332 


.6376 


.6288 


-1.511*7 




11. ‘ 


1.5881 


1.1*332 


.6909 


.5586 


1.0868 




12. 


.1*900 


1.8665 


■ .6677 


.6698 


-2.1*105 


p^.05 


13. 


1.3136 


1.1665 


.51*18 


.37 25 


1.1*21*7 


r 

V 


14. 


1.3721* 


1.6332 


.5223 


.6573 


-1.8277 




15. 


1.1*508 


1.5665 


.5708 


.6673 


- .7822 




16. 


1.1*900 


1.6332 


.6376 


.7950 


- .8276 




17. 


1.5685 


1.5332 


.6023 


.5616 


.2621 




18. 


1.6273 


1.5000 


.5926 


.5626 


.9510 




19. 


1.51*89 


1.5998 


.1*971* 


.6109 


- .3812 




20. 


1.6569 


1.5665 


.7090 


.5586 


.5572 




21. 


1.1*312 


1.1*332 


.5688 


.7155 


- .0128 




22. 


1.5097 


1.1*665 


.5729 


.5616 


.3270 





parries of variables may be obtained from Table 3. 

ERiC 
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Table 9. 

Principal’s Ratings of Mature Teachers and Young, 
Unmatched-Group Teachers 



Variable 


Means 

Mature Young 


S.D. 

Mature Young 


t value 


Significance 

Level 


i. i 


1.51*8? 


2.0998 


.6659 


.7891* 


-3.1611* 


P^.01 


2. 


1.5293 


1.8332 


.7501 


.7780 


-1.6953 




3. 


1.1*701; 


1.9665 


.57 22 


.7519 


-3.0736 


p-6.01 


k . 


1.666^ 


2.1998 


.7837 


.71*82 


-3.0002 


P<.01 




1.7253 


1.6998 


.81*18 


.822U 


.1316 




6. 


1.U508 


1.8332 


.6358 


.7780 


-2.21,69 


P<.o5 


7. 


1.51*89 


1*9665 


.71*91 


.9121 


-2.0901 


P4.05 


8. 


1.6077 


1.9332 


.6590 


.8136 


-1.8331* 




9. 


1.7253 


1.8998 


.8182 


.71*60 


- .9666 




10. 


1.5685 


2.0000 


.7208 


.8163 


-2.3613 


P<.o5 


11. 


1.51*89 


2.0000 


.6659 


1.1831 


—1. 8866 




12. 


1.5097 


2.1332 


.6961* 


.8051* 


-3.1*813 


P4.001 


13. 


1.5097 


1.8665 


.6376 


.881*3 


-1.901*3 


I 


liw 


1.7253 


2.0998 


.6881 


.71*60 


-2.2118 


« 

P ^.05 


15. 


1.6273 


2.1998 


.681,7 


.8325 


-3.1380 


P<.01 


16. 


• 1.6273 


2.5000 


.7398 


.81*614 


-U.6210 


•P<.001 


17. 


1.6665 


2.1998 


.7319 


.7915 


-2.9662 


P^.01 


18. 


1.761*6 


2.2332 


.7562 


.8821* 


-2.391*5 


P<.o5 


19. 


1.81*30 


2.3332 


.7763 


.9066 


-2.1*387 


P<..o5 


20. 


1.6665 


2.3332 


.7837 


.9771* 


-3.131*6 


P<.01 


21. 


1.7057 


2.0998 


.71*86 


.9779 


-1.871*6 




22. 


1.81*30 


2.1998 ■■ 


.721*0 


.7915 


-1.9916 


P ^.05 



v&ames of variables may be obtained from Table 3. 
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Tabls 10 



MMPI Scores Obtained by Mature Teachers and 
Young, Unmatched-Group Teachers 



Means 



Mature 



Young 



S.D. 



Mature Young 



Variable 

* 

2 . 

3. 

b. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



13.5293 
20.7UU9 
20.8038 
19.61(6 9 
36.1(508 
10.1567 
26.2351 
24.3724 
20.0979 
25.761(5 



15.U332 

21.0998 

22.0998 

21.3332 

35.9332 

10.1665 

26.1(332 

27.OOOO 

19.2332 

28.3998 



1.6251 

1.9983 

2.0292 

1.5695 

2.8096 

4.1978 

5.5711* 

2.8625 

1.521(2 

4.6592 



1.8739 

2.4676 

1.8501 

1.4680 

1.9820 

1.0353 

5.3582 

2.8981 

1.9266 

3.2720 



t value 

-4.5652 

- .6592 

-2.8950 

-4.7966 

.9556 

- .0157 

- .1560 

-3.9015 

2.0701 

-2.9401 



^flames of variables may be obtained from Table 5. 



Significance 

level 

P<*001 

P<.01 

P<.001 



P<.001 
P^.OS , 

P4.01 



Table 11. 



Results of t-test Comparisons of Young, Matched- 
and Unmatched-Group Teachers 



Variable 



Means 



Matched Unmatched 



S.D. t *value 



Matched Unmatched 



Significance 

Level 



Age 

Cum. GPA 

Ed. GPA 
percentile 

ACE 

Marital 

Status* 



22.2726 


22,3665 


2.21*23 


1.61*63 


2.227.1 


1.8598 


67.1511* 


53.8998 


1.21*23 


1.1665 


.0605 


.1998 



1.1353 


.9 1*79 


.3302 


.1*152 


.3636 


• .1*1*00 


23.6028 


25.7775 


.1*281* 


.3725 


.31*27 


.51*15 



- .3517 




6.1591* 


P4.001 


3.5322 


P<.001 


2.0868 


P4.05 



.07579 • 



^single, 2=married 



No. of 
Children 



-I.I863 



Major professor ratings of teacher success * 

‘These samples of young teachers received significantly 
different ratings by their major professors on all the vari- 
ables under consideration except tact* The matched group 
was rated more favorably on every characteristic under 
consideration. 



Critic teacher ratings of student teaching performance * 

While critic teachers also rated the matched group of 
young teachers more favorably than they rated the unmatched 
group, none of these differences in ratings reached signi- 
ficance except for ratings of intelligence and knowledge of 
subject matter. Thus, critic teachers did not perceive these 
groups as differing from one another except for scholarship. 



Principal’s ratings of teacher 'performance . 

Principals consistently rated the young unmatched group 
of teachers more favorably than they rated the matched group. 
However, none of these differences were significant except 
the rating of personal attractiveness (t=2.11|, P<.05>). 



M.M.P.I* scores . 

None of the MPT clinical subscales discriminated be- 
tween these groups of young teachers. The unmatched group 
typically made slightly more favorable scores on these scales 
than did the matched group. These results, along with the 
above findings for comparisons between young teacher groups 
are presented in Tables 12 through 15>. 



2. Predictions of teaching effectiveness. 

Pearson pro duct -moment correlations: All variables 

under evaluation were correlated with the criterion of teacher 
success, principal’s ratings, to determine which of these 
variables was the best predictor of this measure. Separate 
correlations we re done for the mature, young unmatched, and 
young matched groups of teachers. The significance of the 
differences betvieen correlations for each group was also 
determined. In addition, all principal’s ratings were inter- 
correlated. Correlations significant at the 5 P©** cent level 
or better are presented in tables as indicated below. Only 
those correlations which are significant at beyond the one 
per cent level will be discussed in the text. 

a) Mature teachers. 

The most striking findings for mature teachers were 
that evaluations of these subjects by major professors. 



Table 12. 



Major Professor’s Ratings of Young Matched- and 
Unmatched-Group Teachers 



Variable 



Means 



S.D. 



t value Significance 





Matched 


Unmatched 


Matched 


Unmatched 




Level 


!• t 


1*6665 


2.1332 


.5317 


.8051* 


—2.61*16 


P<.01 


2. 


1.6665 


2.1665 


.72U6 


.859U 


-2.1*1*30 


p<.o5 


3. 


1.1*514* 


1.7665 


.5553 


.6673 


-1.9739 


p<.o5 


u. 


1.1*81*7 


■ 2.0665 


.5570 


.9281* 


-2.9300 


pi. 01 


5. 


1.3938 


1.7332 


• 

fr- 

ee 

00 

vn 


.6797 


-2.2189 


p<-05 


6. 


1.5756 


2.0665 


•6ol*l* 


.8136 


-2.6525 


P<.01 


7. 


1.6059 


2.0000 


.61*81* 


.8562 


-2.0099 


P<.o5 


8 . 


1.7271 


2.0000 


.6638 


.7301 


-1.5212 




9. 


1.5756 


1.9665 


. 601 * 1 * 


.7062 


-2.3105 


p<.o5 


10, 


1.1*21*1 


1.8998 


.5520 


.91*32 


-2.3723 


p<.o5 


11. 


1.6362 


2.1332 


.5937 


.7179 


-2.9288 


P4..01 


12 . 


1.5756 


2.0000 


.7396 


.8163 


-2.1193 


p<.05 


13 . 


1.5756 


2.0332 


.6526 


.6573 


-2.721*2 


?i. 01 


Ik . 


1.6362 


2.0665 


.6882 


.7716 


-2.2889 


Pi. 05 


15 . 


1.U5UU 


1.8665 


.1*978 


.6698 


-2.701*3 


Pi. 01 


l6. 


1.1*81*7 


1.9332 


.U996 


.7271 


-2.779U 


p<. 01 


17. 


1.5756 


2.1665 


.6526 


.9338 


-2.8368 


Pi. 01 



Thames of variables may be obtained from Table 2. 
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Table 13. 



Critic Teacher’s Ratings of Young Matched-and 
Unmatched-Group Teachers 



Variable 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

h. 

$. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

Ui. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 



Feans 



S.D. 



t value 



Matched 


Unmatched 


Matched 


Unmat 


ched 


1 .U 8 U 7 


I 08998 


.4996 


.6505 


-2.7735 


1.2726 


1 .U 665 


.4452 


.6698 


-1.3171 


1.3029 


1.3998 


<5212 


.5536 


- .7018 


1.3150 


1 . 666 $ 


.6089 


.6991 


- .8982 


1.3332 


1.4332 


.4713 


.4954 

4 


1 . 
• 

CO 

0 

y\ 


1.0908 


1.1332 


.2873 


.3398 


- .5232 


1.3938 


1.3665 


.5470 


.5466 


.1947 


1 . 363 ? 


1.5998 


.5937 


.6632 


-1.4601 


1 . usuu 


1.3998 


.5553 


.6632 


.3466 


l. 6 o ?9 


1.7332 


.5470 


.6288 


- .8395 


1.3029 


1.4332 


.5212 


.5586 


- .9389 


1.3332 


1.8665 


.4713 


.6698 


-3.5617 


1.2120 


1.1665 


.4087 


.3725 


.4547 


1 .U 2 U 1 


1.6332 


.5520 . 


.6573 


-1.3378 


1.S1S0 


1.5665 


.5570 


.6673 


~ .3253 


1.2120 


1.6332 


.4771 


.7950 


-2.4769 


1.363S 


1.5332 


.5402 


.5616 


-1.1998 


1.3938 


1.5000 


.4885 


.5626 


— #7^26 


l.USUU 


1.5998 


.4978 


.6109 


-1.0125 


i.U 2 ia 


1.5665 ' 


O 

CM 

\A 

XA 

• 


.5586 


- .9997 


1.2726 


1.4332 


.5087 


.7155 


- 1.0008 


1.363s 


1.4665 


.5402 


; 56 i 6 


- .7282 



yfrlames of variables may be obtained from Table 3. 

2k 



Significance 

Level 



P^.01 



P6001 



p<.o5 



22 . 



Table Ik. 



Principal’s Ratings of Young, Matched- and Unmatched- 

Group Teachers 



Variable Means S,D. t value 





Matched 


Unmatched 


Matched 


Unmatched 




1. t 


2.2726 


2.0998 


.8967 


.789U 


.8002 


2. 


2.0908 


1.8332 


.961(8 


.7780 


1.1523 


3. 


2.3332 


1.966^ 


.8760 


.7519 


1.7581( 


h . 


2.3029 


2.1998 


.8697 


.71(82 


• l(97l( 


5. 


2.1S1I* 


1.6998 


.8208 


.822U 


2.11(35 


6. 


2.0908 


1.8332 


.9329 


.7780 


1.171(7 


7. 


2.0908' 


1.9665 


.8297 


..9121 


.551(7 


8. 


2.2726 


1.9332 


.8623 


.8136 


1.5812 


9. 


2.3332 


1.8998- 


1.031(6 


.71(60 


1.8887 


10. 


2.1511; 


2.0000 


-7U3U 


.8163 


.7550 


11. 


2.0908 


2.0000 


.9957 


1.1831 


..3228 


12. 


2.l£Ll| 


2.1332 


.9883 


.8051( 


.0791 


13. 


2.1817 


1.8665 


.9029 


.881(3 


1.3762 


111. 


2.3332 


2.0998 


.7653 


.71(60 


1.2052 


15. 


2.£L£0 


2.1998 


.9572 


.8325 


1.3750 


16. 


2.6968 


2.5000 


.7970 


.81+61( 


.932? 


17. 


2.2120 


2.1998 


.81(1(0 


.7915 


.0582 


18. 


2.2120 


2.2332 


.9130 


.882U 


- .0921 


19. 


2.3635 


2.3332 


.9150 


.9066 


.1297 


20. 


2.3938 


2.3332 


.9190 


• 977l( 


.21(87 


21. 


2.3332 


2.0998 


.8760 


.9779 


.9778 


22. 


2.3029 


2.1998 ■ 


.8697 


*7915 


•1(81(6 



Significance 

Level 



?605 



flames of variables nay be obtained from Table 3* 



Table 1$ 



MMPI Scores of Young, Matched- and Unmatched 

Group Teachers 



Variable Means 

Matched Unmatched 



i* 9* 15.0000 


15.1(332 


2. 


21.757k 


21.0998 


3. 


21.6665 


22.0998 


h. 


21.3938 


21.3332 




36.3938 


35.9332 


6. 


10.2U23 


10.1665 


7. 


■ 28.2120 


26.I4.332 


8. 


28.2726 


27.0000 


' 9. 


20.0000 


19.2332 


10. 


29.060k 


28.3998 



^Names of variables may 



t val ue 

Matched Unmatched 



2.3093 


1.3739 


- .8077 


3.11(32 


2.I4676 


.9130 


1.9795 


1.8501 


- .8835 


1.5750 


I.I4680 


.1551; 


1.7396 


1.9820 


.9603 


1.0738 


1.0353 


.2805 


2.3836 


5.3582 


I.6I461 


3.2I4OI4 


2.8981 


1.6192 


2.1601 


1.9266 


1.1(651 


3.6756 


3.2720 


.71(25 



be obtained from Table 5. 



r 
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Significance 

Level 



f 
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critic teachers and principals usually were not correlated, 
even tuough the latter groups used the seme instrument to 
rate mature teachers. And, those ratings by critic teachers 
which did reach statistical significance were usually neg- 
atively related to principal's evaluations. To be more 
specific, none of the ratings by major professors were 
closely correlated (P^,01) with any of the ratings by prin- 
cipals, Critic teacher’s ratings of emotional stability 
were significantly (P<.01) negatively correlated with most 
of the principal’ s ratings, including ratings of emotional 
stability (P<,0£). Critic teachers ratings of adaptability 
were negatively correlated only with principal’s ratings of 
voice and use of a variety of materials in the classroom. 
Ratings by the former on use of a variety of materials were 
negatively correlated with principal’s ratings of ability to 
decide on appropriate classroom objectives and record- 
keeping ability. Critic teacher’s evaluations of mature 
teacher’s ability to select -and plan appropriate classroom 
activities were negatively correlated with principal’s ratings 
of these .subject’s adaptability, ability to decide on appro- 
priate classroom objectives, and ability to direct learning 
activities. Ratings by critic teachers of professional 
attitudes were negatively related to principal’s ratings on 
initiative. None- of the other ratings by critic teachers 
were significantly correlated at the one per cent level or 
beyond, with any principal’s ratings. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 16. 

Scores on the MMPI scales relating to depression, hypo- 
chondriasis, and social introversion tended to be positively 
correlated with principal’s ratings. Social introversion 
scores were significantly correlated with nearly every rating 
by principals. Hypomania scale scores were negatively re- 
lated to almost all the principal’s evaluations. Please see 
Table 17# None of the measures of academic ability (ACE 
scores, cumulative and education courses GPA) was signifi- 
cantly related to any ratings by principals. 

As might be expected, most of the principal’s ratings 
were significantly and positively intercorrelate d. The 
highest correlations (all with P^.001) were among ability 
to decide upon appropriate objectives and a) knox^ledge of 
subject matter (r=,71) as well as b) knowledge of teaching 
principles (r=,68). Knox-/ledge of subject matter was also 
closely related to knowledge of teaching techniques (r=,7ij.). 
Adaptability and sense of humor were highly correlated 
(r=,67). Generally speaking, ratings of personal appearance, 
(attractiveness) and health (vitality) were least related 
to the other ratings. These data are presented in Table 18 . 
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Table 17. 



Significant Correlations Between Principal 1 s Ratings 
and MMPI Scores of %ture Teachers. 



Princioal * s 



Ratings 

: | 
• teria 


1. 1 


[ . 


_2_. 




3. 




.U,__ 


!" 1 

! * 


5. 




' 


6, 

*1 




7 1 

l ♦ 

— 


1 ; 


8. 





MMPI Scales 



sion 

.ill 



03 

.38 



Hypochon- 

driasis 



lPsycho-1 Schizo-jBypo- Social 
| pathy j phrenia ; mania ’ Introversion 



.31 i 






„*3? I -.30 : 07 



.37 



i -.29 i 

, * * 

■ -.32 j 

. J 

i -OO ' 



03 



?. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

1 ) 4 . 



.33 



.39 
.ill 
I .ill 
.23 



— 1. 
1 



.30 






.37 



• -.51 

I -.30 

-.39 

t 

; -.36 
;-.37 



.32 

Olt 

03 

Oo 

05 



.30 



1 



15. L 


03 ‘ 


.37 


i6 - . j... 


..Oil... 




17. 1 .ho 

*- . f _ 1 


.36 _ 




13. j .30 


Oo 




19. __ ! 


I-»Z 




1 * ‘ 






20. ; 


.31 


.1*0 


21. | 


.16 _ 


.41 


22. j 


.42 


.35 



.31 



| -02 
i -.33 
-.35 



.29 

.39 



07 



-09 



"T 

l 

[ 

) 



.53 

.30 

.60 

08 

.5ii 

02 

07 



£ Names of variables may be 
Key: rb> # 2701, P-<.05 — 



J7.35 

-.29 
-.32 

- 0.6 

-05... 

obtained from Table 16. 
r = >.35la, P=<.01 — r»>O700, P. 



.60 

.60 

.60 



<.001 
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Table 18. 



Significant Intercorrelations Among Principal's 
Ratings of Mature Teachers 

Variable 1 2 3 tl 5 6 7 3 9 10 11 12 13 XU 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 




;£ Hames of variables may be obtained from Table 16. 

Key: r=?;2701, P=40S r«.7.3?l|l, Pa^.Ol ra^.ltfOO, P-COOl 
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Number of children of mature teachers was negatively 
reined to principal's ratings of teacher enthusiasm (r= -.kO. 

sel ®°b ln S and planning ability (r= -.33, P405), and 
ability uo judge pupil achievement (r= -.30, p<'. 05 ) . 

b) Young matched-group teachers, 

„„„ i Ma i 01 ’ P rofes sor's ratings of this group were almost 
^S ate u. t0 ® va l ua tions by principals. She only correlation 
wh_ch achieved significance at the one per cent level was 
between professor's ratings of leadership and principal's 

nnovi^ S Critic teacher's evaluations were 

unanimously positively correlated with principal's ratings. 

fo? mstu£ dl ? SS w 1 *® “ S trikin S contrast to the previous data 

idLS-teit E r n s ?’ oritio teacher's evaluations 

adequately predicted only principal's ratings of intelligence 

- a3 Wel1 as th ® Professional abilities of 

activiti^ P^ nin S» and directing appropriate learning 

are lwaari z ;d in°?ab?f 19 ^ lndiVidual P u P ils * ^ata 



„. M . J* 1 ? co f es reflecting schizophrenia and withdrawal from 

eveiv 1 ,, ° ta0t ? W ® r ? P° sitivel y and highly correlated with' 
every principal evaluation. Positive and rather strong 

attribut^”^/ 3 : 30 ap P? ared between unfavorable psychological 

•orincinai ?, P s y°hopathy, and psychasthenia and 

£, 5 i s negative correlations appeared in 

fv^ Se w data ’ whl ? b are Presented in Table 20. Correlations 

m?turfi 1 t«?h UP dlff °red ; significantly from correlations for 
mature _ teachers on the hypochondriasis, hypomania, psychopathy 
paranoia, psychasthenia, and schizophrenia* " J 

All but 2 of the intercorrelations among Principal’s 
ratings were significant, primarily at the one^per cent level 
or better* See table 21* The strongest relationships ap- 

ability 0 ?^ r ? diabilit y and a ) intelligence (r=.85f, b) P 
deo i do on appropriate objectives (r=.79), and 
c) knowledge oi subject matter (r=.ol|) # Ability to select 

b?ffh? lan a variety of appropriate learning activities was 

mat^ials r Tr- a 80 ??* ° f f.^ de vaXi ^ of instructional 
irI\ ? s11 as skl11 in directing learning 
t^bl In beroorrelations among ratings tefded 

to be higher for this group than for mature teachers. 

Education GPA was positively correlated with principal’s 
abmfv health (r=.k6, P=<.01) and reco^eSing 3 

nnf ACE scores and cumulative GPA were 

ot significantly related to any ratings by principals. 

c) Young unmatched-group teachers* 

.. .. . Professor’s ratings of cooperativeness • and 

initiative were negatively related to principal’s ratings on 
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Table 20 



Significant Correlations Between Principals Ratings and IvIMFI 
Scores of Youngs Matched-Group Teachers 

Principal 1 s . MMPI Scales 



Ratings 

' ] 


3ys- ! Depres- 
beria « sion 


Psycho- 

pathy 


Para- j 
noia | 


Psych- j £ 

asthenia j 


Jchizo- ISocial j 

)hrenia ^Introversion | 


i. 4 ! 


i 

J 

1 

» 


.49 


•37 


•3o 1 


_.36 


.fii j. 

• 70_ j , 


•47 


2. 


I .61* 




.1*2 ... 


;.ni„ 


.40 


3. 


t 

\ 

i ■ 


.48 




_.5j> j. 


_-U7 


.65 

WM* ****">— * ** 


4. 1 


U-TT — y- 
1 


•Uo 








•59 


.52 * 


5. ! 




.1*6 




.61 


i 

! 

-t- 


.56 | 


.51 


6. 1 


1 


.1*5 


.35 | .1*6 i 

t ~ 1 


.43 j 


.69 j 


''56 ~ 


7. 






; 

i 

i 


.35 


.39 ' 


~.6l" j 


" .58 
: 62 


8. 








i 

; 1 


’ .38 


L?»LZ1 


9* . 






.37 




.35 


\ 

.46 ] 


. 51 * 1 


10. J 


[ 


' * U3 


i .51* 




L.- 39 1 


.1*9 i 


.56 


11. 


1 


.1*0 


1 

j : 




\ 

♦ 

1 rgh-i fgmn trfoy-t | 


; J3 J 


1 .47 


12. 




.68 


{ 


i .37 


.36 


.64 i 


i .43 

1 * 


13. 


i • ’ 


.ItO 


t 

r 


f' w< — ■ ■ > 

( 

I 


• 


.70 


j . 1*1 


l4._ 


-1 > ■ ■ ■■ — 

\ 

» 

r 




.39 




.48 

. 1 — — ■ • — - 


; .60 

f 


.5U • 


l£. 




i .hi 


.Uo 


! .U3 


1.35 

t 


1 .59 


..59 


! * 62 


16 . 


i * 

i 

! . 


1 .1*8 ! 


] .!*!*__ .. 


\ 

i 

j 


__.63 


i 

i 

1 r rr * - W j| L^ni ~*T T f ^ *** 


17. 


-4— 

i 

i 

\ 


.51 




1 .1*1* 


i 

1 


.52 


.53 


18. 




.61* 


f 


.j -5? 


-r* — 11 ■ 

i 

t 

t 


.j} 


_.5i 


19. 




.1*2 


! .38 


i-53 


1 ‘ 
1 

1 

» 


.68 


_.52_ 


20 . 




« 


; .46 


! .1*3 . 


i 

i 

J — ~~ 


.64 


1 . 1*2 


21 . 


"| * 

i 


| .36 


! -59 


f 


T . 1*6 


! .59 

t . _ 


l ' h0 


22 . 


t 

j 


j .U3 


.64 


j 


[ .60 


i ..- 6 ° _ ... 


1 <63 



i Names of variable may be obtained from Table l6. 

Key: r=>.3449, P=<.05 - fc 7 .W, *-4<*L ~ r = .5808, P=<.001 
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Table 21. 



Intercor relations .Among Principals Ratings of Youn^. 
Unmatched- (lower left.) and Matched-(upper right) Groups of Teachers 

Pr StinS‘ S 12 3 k * ' 6 7 8 9 10 H 12 13 Ik 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 



1. i 

2 . 



3 . 

h* 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 , 

13 . 

m. 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 



8^ 66 £2 6o 73 7 h 69 .72 71 7£ 7^ 76 62 £8 79 60 7U 73 60 £8 71 

73 \ 57 58 52 76 63 52 6U 61 75 8k 71 57 1(7 78 72 8U 72 1(7 6x 62 

1(5 62 \ 54 1(8 63 71 72 6x 71 52 50 5 k 60 73 5 k k8 56 6k 63 6x 7k 

k 7 k6 k 9 \ 57 56 63 5k k 3 5 k 63 69 59 k9 6x 70 68 66 33 38 k8 

5 l k 9 k2\. 69 7k 50 ko k6 38 53 5 k k 5 ko 67 52 6|( 65 k8 52 6x 

62 67 k 5 ko 55 \. 73 6x 69 59 68 58 66 68 56 65 59 72 7k 59 7k 75 

k2 k6 60 k6 \ 77 53 52 69 5 k 71 57 55 73 53 57 63 51 58 63 

79 67 k 3 k6 67 63 \ 58 55 57 38 71 6k 56 52 38 k 7 57 59 k8 62 

6k 66 63 39 60 68 81 V 76 68 51 6x 66 53 53 65 66 5k 1,0 58 73 

kl k 9 63 65 60 V 55 59 55 60 57 kk 58 67 5 k 62 62 77 

^ 38 k 7 83 73 6k 66 \ 6 9 66 k8 80 66 75 63 k2 56 1,9 

61 62 67 kl 60 57 69 51 56 \ 6x 53 k9 79 76 8k 7k 37 57 62 

69 69 kk 59 k 5 50 5 o 6k k 9 \^ 66 k 5 75 59 65 69 57 51, 66 

62 37 69 k 5 56 57 k8 76 5 l 59 68 69 63 69 80 

k8 57 38 63 kl 53 56 78 k 9 51 81 kk 56 \ ko k6 60 69 60 59 80 

62 53 53 60 k 3 71 53 61 39 63 68 58 6x 57 68 75 73 kl 5 k 57 

k 5 53 78 k 5 k 3 6x 59 77 k6 53 79 6x 59 75 65V 85 68 1,0 kk 57 

k 9 k 9 79 37 k 9 75 67 85 69 73 80 k 7 67 80 60 89 \ 85 59 67 68 

56 50 79 k 9 60 7 k 62 79 51, 69 76 55 6k 75 69 79 86 \ 66 72 7k 

56 k2 6k 6k 65 70 73 75 66 k 9 6k 66 kk 56 - 80 7 k\ 63 6x 

k6 50 56 kl k2 k 5 k8 ko 59 38 ko ko 56 k5 \ 78 

39 k 9 72 k 9 k 7 k 3 71 k6 7 k $1 k 7 75 k 5 73 79 65 66 \ • 

flames of variables may be obtained from Table 16. ; 
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attractiveness* Several other professor’s ratings were neg- 
atively correlated with principal’s views of these teacher’s 
ability to decide on appropriate learning objectives, A few 
positive correlations appeared, particularly between a vari- 
ety of professor’s ratings and principal’s ratings of teacher 
ability to evaluate pupil achievement. All of these rela- 
tionships were weak (P<,05). It is perhaps noteworthy that 
only for this group was professor’s ratings on probable 
teaching ability related to any of the principal’s eval- 
uations. 

Critic teacher’s ratings yielded more significant 
positive correlations with principal’s ratings of this teacher 
group than with the previous groups. Three negative corre- 
lations also appeared, between critic teacher’s ratings on 
intelligence and knowledge of subject matter and principal’s 
views of teacher attractiveness, as well as between critic 
teacher’s ratings on student teacher ability to evaluate pupil 
achievement and principal’s evaluations of these subject’s 
understanding of teaching theory and techniques. Positive 
relationships existed between a variety of critic teacher 
ratings and principal’s ratings of adaptability, humor, voi.ee, 

•' health, and teacher-pupil relationships, including descipline. 
These findings are summarized in Table 22, a. and b. 

MMPI scores: Principal’s ratings on all but one variable 

\tfere negatively correlated (P<.05 to<. 01 ) with MKPI hypomania 
scale scores. Positive, but less consistent correlations ap- 
peared between several of the variables rated by principals 
and scores on the hysteria, hypochondrias and psychasthenia 
scales (See Table 23). These findings for hypomania are 
similar to results for mature teachers, but are significantly 
different- from the relationships observed for young, matched- 
group teachers. Correlations obtained for most depression 
and social introversion scale scores differ significantly 
among all 3 groups of teachers. In fact, the patterning of 
correlations between MMPI scores and principal's ratings 
varied considerably among all subject groups. 

Intercorrelations among principal’s ratings can be found 
in Table 21. The strongest correlations were among ability 
to select and plan learning activities and sense of humor 
(r=. 85 ), use of a wide variety of instructional materials 
(r=. 89 ) as well as ability to direct learning activities 
(r=.S 6 ). A similar pattern of intercorrelations appeared 
in ratings of young, matched teachers, but not of mature 
teachers. Ratings of health and enthusiasm were also closely, 
related (r=. 83 ) for the present group. 

Por this group, ACE scores were positively correlated 
with principal's ratings of attractiveness (r=.!|.0,P^.05) and 
record-keeping ability (r=.Ij P^. 0 £). Principal's ratings 
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= 7 . 5105 , p =<.001 
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Significant Correlations Between Principal’s Ratings and KKPI 
Scores of loung, TJnmatched-C-roup Teachers 
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of personal appearance were also positively related to 
cumulative GPA (r=.l \ 2 , P£.05>). Education GPA was positively 
related oo principals evaluations of teacher ability to 
evaluate pupil development (r=.ij.O, P<.05), ability to decide 
on appropriate educational objectives (r=.l|3, P^.0£) and 
record-keeping skill (r=07, P^.05). Number of children 

^®S a tively correlated with principals opinions regarding 
ability to judge pupil growth (r= -.39, P*C05). 
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Conclusions 



1. Characteristics of mature women teachers. 

The present study reveals some rather exciting findings 
regarding characteristics of women itfho are over 35 years of 
age at the time the;/ assume their first professional teaching 
responsibilities. These teachers are typically married, 
have 2 or more children, and reside in middle-class sub- 
urban homes. Academically, these women perform at a level 
superior to that of teachers of conventional college age. 

Older women tend to be better adjusted personally than younger 
teachers, especially in the realms of psychotic and ps:/cho- 
pathic disturbances. As a group, mature women are sociable, 
friendly, even-tempered, and cheerful. They are generally 
more stable, modest and conventional in their actions than 
are young teachers. 

Professionally, mature women are viewed by their em- 
ploying principals as superior teachers in almost every .res- 
pect imaginable. This finding applies to the comparisons 
between both matched and unmatched groups of young teachers* 
Thus, any difference between age groups in academic ability 
cannot account for these data. Mature teachers are also 
evaluated more favorably by professors teaching in their 
major academic areas. However, these ratings do not dis- 
tinguish clearly between mature and young teachers. Teachers 
who supervised the subject’s practice teaching viewed ^mature 
women more favorably than the unmatched group hut nou^ matched 
group of young teachers. This tendency of critic teachers 
to perceive young teachers more favorably than mature teachers 
itfith a similar level of academic achievement, does not coin- 
cide with principal’s evaluations. It suggests that critic 
teachers may have negative attitudes toward older student 
teachers. 

The above findings regarding the academic achievement 
of mature women are in accord Ttfith results of prior research 
indicating that older women students compete successfully 
in undergraduate college courses of all types. In fact, 
women undergraduates l\.0 years of age and over performed 
better in every academic area sampled than women between 18 
and 25 years of age at 2 Chicago universities (8). It is 
possible that the mature women in the present study were 
basically more intelligent than the younger students. How- 
ever, a previous study by the present writer did not support . 
this hypothesis (6). 

Older women students performed at a level inferior to 
that of younger women on the Digit Symbol and Block Design 
subtests of the V/echsler Adult Intelligence Scale* These are 






performance suotests, and arc viewed as measures of abstract 
reasoning ability and ability to concentrate on details (2) ♦ 
There was no age difference in performance on 2^'VAlo verbal 
reasoning subtests; Similarities and Comprehension 
findings are in accord with the tendency ox 
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speeded tasks to decrease significantly with age, wiiile there 
is little age change in scores on tests of verbal skills O). 
Nevertheless, age-related declines in intellectual abiliuies 
are probably not a significant variable in one present study, 
since longitudinal studies have shovjn that general intel- 
lectual ability actually increases until age 60 (1)* 



One could argue that mature women who return to college 
are at least intellectually superior to women of the same 
age who do not return* That is, matui*© coeds may be a select 
group who do not represent the general population* There is 
very little data relevant to this p~int, except that a study 
at the Oakland University Continuii. Center revealed that 
mature women who returned to college scored lower on the 
Vocabulary scale of the Cooperative English Test than did a 
matched group of non-college women (10)* Since the voca- 
bulary test was a measure of intelligence, these data ob- 
viously do not favor an interpretation that mature x^omen 
achievo ably in college courses because they possess superior 
intelligence • 



It is possible that women who return to college perform 
well through sheer motivation to do so* This alternative 
certainly seems plausible, in vioitf of the inconveniences, 
frustrations, anxieties, etc* which seem to characterize 
their return (12). Research by the writer suggested that 
mature women are more highly motivated than younger women to 
achieve in college (6)* For example, a significantly ^greater 
proportion of mature than young women felt they should per- 
form at a level superior to other students* Also, the mature 
women spent more time studying, and had more systematic 
study habits relative to the younger women* Mature women 
did nqt perceive themselves as having more academic diffi- 
culties than younger students* In fact, more younger women 
reported poor memory as a major academic problem* 

Thus, older women do not appear to be handicapped by 
age in academic situations designed for younger learners* . 

It is possible that these mature women students are so highly 
motivated to succeed in their college careers that . they are 
able to overcome any age-related deficits in learning abilities 
Or, these women may not experience any outstanding academic 
problems* 

The ratings of principal’s employing older teachers 
suggest that the former arc enthusiastic about the perfor- 
mance of those women* This finding should probably be given 



serious consideration in plans for attracting these women 
to the teaching profession. This is particularly so, in 
view of the findings that some college professors and critic 
teachers did not see mature students so favorably. It is 
quite possible that mature women may be discouraged from 
entering teaching by college and r>ublic school personnel. 

While these findings are quite intriguing, they must be 
interpreted cautiously. The samples in this study were re- 
latively small, and consisted of a rather select group, 
namely, women able to attend a small, private,, liberal arts 
college. Further research is needed to determine whether 
these results also apply to a broader sample of mature women 
teachers, including those matriculating at public institutions. 

The data relevant to young teachers suggests that cumu^ 
lative GPA is associated with judgment* of teaching effec- 
tiveness, since both major professors, and critic teachers 
rated young teachers with a higher GPA more favorably than 
they rated the group with an average G-PA. Unfortunately, 
these evaluations did not coincide with principals ratings 
since principals perceived the group with the lower GPS as the 
better teachers. 

2. Predictions of teaching effectiveness. 

The correlational data yielded two general findings, 
i* irst, the measures employed were poor predictors of princi- • 
pal 1 3 ratings of teaching ability." This conclusion applies 
to measures of academic achievement and to judgments by 
professional persons. Second, the intercorrelations among 
predictor measures varied sub stanti ally among the three sam- 
ples investigated. The findings for each group of subjects 
are discussed below. 

a) Mature teachers. 

For this group of teachers, the best predictors of teach- 
ing effectiveness were unfavorable evaluations by critic 
teachers, particularly of emotional stability. Academic 
achievement was unrelated to principal’s ratings, possibly 
because the mature teachers performed so x-fell on these measures. 
Major professors ratings of scholarship were the best pre- 
dictors of principal’s ratings, including judgments of intel- 
ligence. It seems reasonable to assume that college faculty 
can accurately judge academic achievement and that this 
characteristic is associated with teaching skills. 

b) Young, matched-group teachers. 

The outstanding feature in the data for this group was 
that all judgments were positivoly correlated* Critic teachers, 
in particular, were able to predict a number of principal’s * 
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judgments. Evaluations, by the former, of attractiveness were 
especially prominent in this respect. These findings contrast 
sharply with the results for older teachers. Perhaps pre- 
dictions are relatively easy to make of this group of young 
teachers with above-average academic ability. Measures of 
academic achievement were inadequate predictors of teaching 
ability, probably because this group was characterized by 
a high GPA. 

The MMPX findings were puzzling, since they imply that 
unfavorable scores on this test are predictive of favorable 
evaluations by principals. However, college student norma- 
tive data suggests that college students of high intelligence 
typically make somewhat deviant KMPI scores, particularly on 
the psychopathy and schizophrenia scales. Thus, these data 
could reflect a high degree of originality and perceptiveness 
among these teachers which is valued by principals. As was 
the case for mature teachers, controlled, subdued behavior 
was positively related to favorable evaluations by principals. 

c) Young, unmatched-group teachers. 

Critic teacher's evaluations were better predictors of 
principal's ratings for this group than for the previous 
groups. A few of the relationships between these two sets of 
ratings itfere negative, but many positive correlations also 
appeared. There was particularly good agreement on judgments 
of personality attributes. Perhaps this group, which repre- 
sents a random sample of young teachers, was the most familiar 
to the judges and thus easier to assess accurately. 

Major professor's ratings were not strongly associated 
with principal's evaluations. The negative correlations in 
these data suggest that professors may use different criteria 
from principals for judging teacher effectiveness. It is 
noteworthy that for this group only, several measures of 
academic achievement were positively related to principal's 
ratings. This finding supports the results of other research 
in which a low, positive correlation existed between prin- 
cipal's ratings of teaching ability and GPA or measures of 
general intelligence ( lip ) • Possibly these criteria of aca- 
demic ability are useful predictors only for a group itfhich 
is quite heterogeneous in this respect. 

The intercorrelations among principal's ratings were 
stronger for this group and for the young, matched-group 
teachers than for the mature teachers. Principals apparently* 
rate young teachers more consistently than they do older ones. 

The only oxitstanding relationship observed in the MMPI 
data for this group was the negative association between 
hypomania seal© scores and principal's ratings. Principal's 



apparently view as effective teachers, those x^omen whose 
behavior is composed and orderly. Nevertheless, this re- 
lationship did not appear in the data for young, matched- 
group teachers. 

The findings for young women imply that 'predicting the 
teaching effectiveness of this group is difficult but not 
impossible. Since different relationships exist for groups 
characterized by average and high cumulative G-PAs, varying 
sets of predictors may need to be established for each of 
these groups. While the judgments of critic teachers are use- 
ful predictors, more effective measuring instruments need to 
be developed for these groups. 

In summary, these points can be made regarding predic- 
tions of teacher effectiveness among older teachers. Mature 
women in this study were viewed as highly effective by . their 
employing principals. However, their potential effectiveness 
cannot be predicted accurately from judgments of critic 
teachers or major professors. The potential of mature teachers 
cannot be predicted from measures of academic achievement be- 
cause these women are uniformly high achievers in academic - 
situations. Personality test scores which reflect calm, con- 
trolled, unaggressive behavior may be a useful indicabor of 
later teacher success. However, the MMPI scores of mature 
women were within the normal range of scores for this age 
group. And, these scores were generally indicative of a more 
"normal” level of adjustment than were the scores of younger 
teachers# 

Thus, these data do not provide adequate predictor mea- ' 
sures of teacher effectiveness among older women, unless one 
is willing to base judgments of future teaching ability, upon 
unfavorable evaluations by critic teachers. One source of 
difficulty may be the fact that mature women performed well 
on all the measures investigated. If these findings are sup- 
ported by the results of future research, the prediction of 
teaching effectiveness among mature teachers is a rhetorical 
issue. 



Further research in this area might be directed first, 
toward studies at other institutions to determine .whether 
the relationships observed in this investigation exist else- 
where. If they do, attempts might be made to encourage mature 
women to enter teaching, as well as to improve the attitudes 
of professional educators in higher institutions toward these 
women. These steps would seem appropriate if we are to take* 
advantage of the highly effective teacher who begins her 
professional career after the age of 35* • 
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The negative correlations between critic teacher's 
and principal’s judgments suggest a possible bias in eval- 
uations of this group. Most of the critic teachers were 
younger than the mature teachers they supervised. Conver- 
sations with both groups indicated that this age difference, 
and attitudes relating to it, was a source of antagonism 
between these teacher groups. On the one hand, the critic 
teachers expressed feelings that their mature student 
teachers frequently did not respect their authority, as 
they often questioned the critic teacher’s reasons for 
teaching as they did, or they offered the supervising teacher 
suggestions for improving the classroom situation. Some, 
but not all critic teachers, said they approved of the more 
docile behavior exhibited by younger student teachers. On 
the other hand, many of the mature teachers said they felt 
their critic teachers treated them inappropriately by not 
acknowledging the fact thatthey had more general experience 
than the critic teacher, including children of their own, 
and therefore, might know how to relate to pupils in the 
classroom. These attitudes might well have contributed to 
the inability of critic teachers to predict principal’s 
ratings of mature teacher’s ability. 

The MMPI findings suggest that the personality char- 
acteristics measured by this test may aid in predictions of 
teacher effectiveness. Apparently, principals view as ef- 
fective teachers those mature women who are calm, poised 
and moderately introverted* Excessive activity, as reflected 
in the hypomania scores, is viewed unfavorably. The MMPI 
results suggest that these women are emotionally stable, 
although th&S£data contradict the ratings of critic teachers. 
Mature teachers appear to be responsible, calm, and controlled 
although they are socially outgoing. The latter three at- 
tributes were found to characterize teachers in a previous 
investigation (7). Having several of one’s own children did 
not appear to improve teacher effectiveness, at least in the 
eyes of principals. The high negative correlation between 
number of children and principal’s judgments of teacher en- 
thusiasm may reflect teacher fatigue due to household res- 
ponsibilities. Teacher enthusiasm is known to be positively 
correlated with pupil achievement and favorable pupil atti- 
tudes (11). However, the highly favorable evaluations of 
mature teachers by nrincipals suggests that these women arc 
not handicapped by any possible lack of enthusiasm. Also, 
the correlations for hypomania scores imply that principals 
prefer teachers who are composed and somexdiat shy* The inter- 
correlations observed among principal’s ratings suggest that 
teacher ability to use appropriate information and tech- 
niques are prime factors underlying principal's judgments. 
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• . NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE 

NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS _ ' 

' • ' RATING SCALE FOR STUDENT TEACHING 

Name of Student Teacher ? — Date -- 

Mia-Term 

Name of Critic Teacher ’ Grade: Final 

Subject 

School and Address Grade Level 

Personal Qualities:’ ■ ■C--. * Kitfa 

1. Intelligence (judgment, foresight) 1 ’ 2 

2. Reliability (promptness, dependability, conscientiousness, 

sense of responsibility) 1 2 

3: Emotional ‘-stability (professional poise, even temper) - l* 2. 

4. Initiative (originality, creativeness,' resourcefulness) 1 2 

5. Attractiveness (appearance, dress, manner 1 2 

6. Considerateness (courtesy, tact, sympathy) ; 1 2 

7. Enthusiasm ( interest) 1 2 

8. Adaptability 2 

9. Sense of humor 1 2 

10. Voice (modulation, expressiveness, use of English) 1 2 

11 . Health (vitality, energy, drive) 1 2 

Professional Qualities: 

3. Knowledge of subject matter (breadth and accuracy of knowledge, 

scholarship,, interest in subject) 1 2 

2. Professional attitudes (interest in teaching, open-mindedness, 

cooperation, receptivity to criticism) r 1 2 

3. Knowledge of principles and techniques of teaching 1 2 

4. Understanding pupil growth and development 1 2 

5. Ability in deciding on appropriate objectives r ■ — 1 2 

6. Ability in using a variety of instructional materials (resources, • 

equipment, text-book, other material) ; 1 2 

' 7. Ability in selecting and planning a variety of'appropriate learning activities 1 2 

8. Ability in directing learning activities -1 2 

9. Ability in teacher-pupil relationships (including discipline, working 

with- individual pupils) ' 1 2 

10. Ability in classroom management (keeping of .records accurately and neatly) 1 2 

11 . Ability in evaluating pupil achievement . — — 1 2 

Descriptive statement of student teacher (including estimate of probable success as a teacher): 
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